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small number used on the Somme had disclosed
vital defects necessitating essential modifications
in design.

On Haig himself the five months' battle had left
its mark. His self-reliance always had been in-
tensified by the exercise of supreme command.
His co-operation with General Joffre had been as
close and cordial as that between any two leaders
of allied armies in history. But he had never
sought to overstep the line demarcating the
limits of his own power or to infringe on the pre-
rogatives of the French Commander-in-Chief.
There had been occasions when their views
diverged. Haig, always tenacious of his opinion
and adamant when anything which he con-
sidered vital was at stake, had firmly established
his claim to independence in matters affecting the
British Army, and the soundness of his judgment
had been vindicated by events.

His mind and body had well withstood the
strain. His sympathies had broadened. There was
a noticeable lessening of the brusqueness that still
sometimes marked his dealings with subordinates.
His conviction that he was the man destined
to lead the British Armies to final victory
had strengthened, and enabled him to disregard,
with tolerant amusement, the weakening of his
prestige with the new Cabinet. His belief that he
was the chosen instrument of a Higher Power for
a great purpose, and, perhaps, the necessity for
some alleviation of the strain of isolation insepar-
able from the position of a Supreme Commander